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on the spot the conditions in a mandated territory. It failed
to induce the French to make timely concessions to nationalism
in Syria. It could not order the adoption, nor the reversal,
of a policy unless it could be shown to be contrary to the original
mandate; and in the special case of Palestine the Mandate,
framed to give legal sanction to a political experiment whose
components had received insufficient preliminary7 study, was
found in the next twenty years to be incapable of sufficiently
flexible interpretation to meet rapidly changing conditions.1
It was not surprising that the reaction of the growing nationalisms
of the Middle East to this intensifying of foreign control, this vir-
tual annexation by Britain and France, should be a violent one.
Examined from this standpoint, the inter-war period falls into two
unequal parts, with the dividing line between them varying by
several years from one country to another. In the first period, the
post-war settlement, the efforts of the nationalists to throw off the
European imperialisms were violent, and they resorted in some
countries to armed rebellion. In the second, or inter-war period
proper, the agitation was more constitutional in character, though
armed action still sometimes occurred. In Palestine, owing to the
special local circumstances, the violence was spread over both
periods, and was actually more intense in the later one; but even
here there was a pause of seven years, from 1922 to 1929, which
makes the division into two periods applicable here also. It is con-
venient in both periods to examine the subject country by country,
since it was only toward the end of the second period that the
co-ordination of nationalist activity between the various Arab
countries, which was to culminate in 1944 in the creation of the
Arab League, became of any significance.
A. The Post-War Settlement
In Egypt, while the imposition of martial law had ensured a
respite from political agitation during the War, the exigencies of
the campaign combined with a considerable measure of British.
1 After the 1929 Riots In Palestine, which were a direct result of the clash of
the Zionist and Arab nationalisms, the Permanent Mandates Commission, ig-
noring the realities of the situation, commented that, had the Mandatory more
vigorously carried out a constructive programme in the interest of the peaceful
masses of the population, it 'would have enabled them to convince the fellahin
more easily of the undeniable material advantages that Palestine has derived
from the efforts of the Zionists'.